THE SCENE IS CHANGED

as the dance-theatre of Russian Ballet; one could imagine
great poetry spoken by living players in a rich and lovely
setting. I confess to having had these illusions, and am not
at all ashamed of them. It was no part of my task to foresee
the absorption of all kinds of dramatic art into the frame-
work of a vast international industry serving hundreds of
millions of eyes and ears. Nor could anyone but a technician
have prophesied how soon the movie would talk, and how
soon it would be coloured ; or how soon (maybe) it would
become stereoscopic and three-dimensional and indistin-
guishable from the pageant of the stage, either through the
agency of radio-television or ordinary projection by the
multiple lens. One might have guessed all these things
separately, but scarcely together. Speculation in any case
is barren. It remains possible to suppose that either through
man's weariness of the complicated dramatic machine he
has created, or through its perfection into a truly non-
mechanical vehicle, creative direction as a theatre man
understands it may yet come into its own.
I think it was just when I was occupied with these
thoughts about the theatre, in the summer of 1920, that
Nigel Playfair made his famous revival of The Beggar s
Opera at the Lyric, Hammersmith. Here certainly was
creative direction of a kind, for an original pattern and
colour were imposed on John Gay's text and even on Linley's
score, much rewritten. A masterpiece that must have been
rich in sinister light and shadow, and is known to have
inspired fury if not alarm in many playgoers when it was
first given in Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1728, acquired some-
thing of the character of a toyshop and the spirit of a charade
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